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ABSTRACT 

Linguistics ought to do soaething besides train nev 
linguists; there is a good deal about language that has philosophical 
and social import and should be a part of general education. In 
developing curricula for linguistics courses, four major distinctions 
have special relevance: (1) a philosophical vs a professional 
introduction to linguistics; the philosophical introduction is for 
general education, the professional for those preparing to be. 
professional lingui^.tics; (2) observation vs. foraalisn; non-iajors 
need to observe in principle the Meaning of the formal aspects of an 
analysis whereas majors need to know how to justify the formal 
aspects of an analysis; (3) teachers vs. students; language study 
offers opportunities for students to participate in the scientific 
process; thus student observation should be recognized as valid by 
teachers; (4) lanouage vs. linguistics; the usage of "language" as 
opposed to "linguistics" in the nomenclature of introductory courses 
emphasizes the need foi? making substantive statements about language 
as opposed to the justification of the formalism behind the 
generalizations. The study of linguistics, if expanded to stimulate 
the interest of non-professionals, will contribute not only to the 
self-preservation of the profession economically, but will lead to 
better linguistic theory. (LG) 
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I think the moot revealing way of viewing the topic ^^Linguistics for 
Non-Majors" is education in ling u istics for people not preparin:^ to become 
professional linguists , I aai motivated by the thought that in their capacity 
as teachers, linguists ought to do something else besides train new linguistSi, 
and thi^ because I believe there is a good deal knovrn about language that 
has philosophical and social import and deserves to be a part of general 
education. An understanding of language can be useful in a number of pro- 
fessions besides linguist ics, and should be part of everyone's view of 
people and society. 

Problems of both a general and a particular nature present themselves 
in respect to the kinds of curriculum and teaching that should be offered 
at various levels. I am convinced that we are dealing ultimately not just 
with matters of pedegogy, but with the kind of linguistic theory th&t is 
important to the teachers. 

I will address myseJf now to five interrelated and overlapping dia^ 
tlnctions that seem to xoxi to have special relevance. I have oversimplified 
the distinction between majors and non-majors in a number of instanceSt but 
I hope .1 have touched on some of the deeper issues. 

(1) A philosophical va^ a professional introduction to linguistics ; 

At its best, the profession of linguistics is characterized by a coc&mit<* 
ment to llnguisticd as a science and as a part of the humanities: people 
define their profejit^lonal work within a comaon universe of discourse (cf«. 
Kuhn*s 1962 fine discussion on how limiting the universe of discourse 
facilitates scientific progress), share knowledge and cooperate in carry- 
ing out fruitful new research; competition among colleagues is aimed at 
excellence for its own sake. But as in every academic discipline, the pro* 
fession is also an arena of competition for poi/er: people work hard to 
gain accei^s to careers and then challenge each other for jobs and recogni- 
tion; many are those who resist being dominated by this peri^pective, but 
none can Ignore it. This kind of negative profess ionallsa leads to 
impoverished Intellectual work (cf. Chomsl^ 1973 for a penetrating discussion) 
and has disastrous effects on students^ 

A professional Introduction to linguistics is one which for better or for 
worse prepares people to be professional linguists. It is no doubt the 
easiest one for a professional linguist to teach. A philosophical intro- 
duction to linguistics would be one v/here questions are cast in respect not 
only to standards within llrgulstics, but to the larger concerns of our 
culture: one would focus on those inquiries in linguistics that can lead 
to a better underscandlng of the human condition, the individual and society, 
child deveJopcneit, the mind of man, racism, cultural prejudice and fear^ 



the scientific process, and so fotth. By definition, a philosophical approach 
would be the ideal one for general education, but I think it is an open ques- 
tion to Tjhat extent the philosophical approach can ba compatible with the 
exigencies of professional Imsuistlcs even at its best. A philosophical 
approach will help anyone be a better specialist up to a point, but it can 
reasonably be argued that for raost mortals with limited energy there is a 
point of diminishing returns vjhere a. choice must be made. The problem is 
compounded by the negative aspects of professionalism in academia. Non- 
majors are sometimes viewed as an annoyance that take linguists away from 
their **real work*'. For students the academic disciplines can look something 
like exclusive guilds* 

(2 ) Research vs, teaching ; 

There is an essential interplay between pedagogy and scholarship. 
Broadly speaking, pedagogy has to do with understanding one's subject matter 
from the point of viev7 of people less acquainted with it, and making the 
essence of one's thoughts clear to them. This means seeing the connection 
bet^'/een one's thought and a more generally accepted frame of reference,; 
this V70uld appear to be a neciessary ingredient in any meaningful research. 
At least some pedagogical effort contributes to good scholarship. But 
again there is a problem of time and energy; moreover, job security and 
other professional rewards go much more to excellence in research and 
publication than in teaching. All this makes a problem for teaching to 
majors, let alone non-majors. 

(3) Observation vs> formalism ; 

One of the most common complaints from non-majors is that linguistics 
courses have too, much fotmali'sm. From my experience I think there is a 
basis for this complaint. No formalism is worth much unless it facilitates 
generalizations about interesting abseifvat ions and makes borrect predictions 
about new data. Any linguist worth bis salt knows that formal universals 
are just higher level working hypotheses. Jerry Morgen writes in the 
introduction to his dissertation Olorgan 1973) that Jim McCaw ley taught 
him to be in at/e of language and nbt of theories. I believe linguistics 
deserves to be called a science because of the amount of good work that 
haa gone beyond the bounds of mere taxonomy , and because there is something 
of a universal theory of language for evaluating competing analyses of the 
same data. But there is little known about language that is truly a:FClomatlc 
in the \my that a lot in for example Physics can be called axiomatic. Nothing 
Is sacred in linguistics, not transformations, not binary features^ not tiie 
Katz. -Postal hypothesia, nothing* In Physics, one might be able to justify 
a certain amount of rote learning by students of formal statements^ but then 
again maybe not. Certainly in linguistics teaching formalism as if it were 
axiomatic Is dishonest. Teachers or textbooks that do not convey a sense 
of the interplay bet:7een data and theory do their students a disservice, 
be they majors or non-majors. 

I think there is an essential difference betvzeen majors and non-majora 
at this juncture, hov/ever, or at least between students Interested In making 
original contributions to lingu^istlc theory as opposed to those who do not 
have that Interest but who nevertheless want tb make linguistics part of 



their general education. The former need to know how to justify the formal 
aspects of an analysis, the latter need to knot; only in principle what that 
taeans. There is the distinction that is crucial for the specialist beti;een 
adequacy and necessity in linguistic descriptions: to prove an analysis 
necessary, one must shotr that all the alternative analyses one could reason- 
ably conceive of are leas adequate; in order to be able to do thls^ one must 
be acquainted V7ith the fotraal properties of rival theories that might bear 
on a given problem^ There is less interest for the non-specialist to co.75- 
pare rival theories in any comprehensive \iay* 

It is not only because of limitations on time that a non*epecialist 
uill be less interested in formalism than a specialist: the primary con- . 
cern is with the broader philosophical and social implications in v/hat is 
knwjn about language or in questions to which only tentative ansi/ers can 
be offered; it w;.ll follow that focus will fall on the substantive general- 
izations that are emerging in the study of language, and there v/iil be 
relatively little concern for justifying the particular form of generaliza- 
tions. There is a chicken and egg relationship between form and substance 
in the vray the understanding of the univarse develops and neither aspect 
of the process can be isolated from the other. But there is« I think, a 
genuine pedagogical issue here. One can choose which aspect of the process 
to foreground in the classroom. It is, for example 5 an^eKciting fact that 
all languages have relative clauses^ all languages have inforinat ion quest ions » 
but no language allows an information question where the interrogated element 
is a noun phrase in a relative clause, e.g. ^'^Ifhat did you meet the man that 
invented?" For specialists, the main interest arises in examining the impli- 
cations o£ this fact for a universal theory of language, where this fact 
can be sho^irn to follow from more abstract principles which x^ill also predict 
some other facts. For non-specialists this fact can be of interest in itself; 
beyond that, it can serve to uphold the broader philosophical point, one 
just taken for granted by specialists, that there is such a thing as human 
nature, that some things are possible as cultural artifacts and others are 
not. Specialists viill go on to explore; the theory of syntactic islands 
that has eminated f rcnn Haj Ross 's work, and quite rightly so. Non-special- 
ists might or might not do this in an ideal- curriculum. The reasons for 
doing so would not be the same. SpeciallQts need to know and remember the 
various products that are emerging from, linguistic research as much as they 
need to understand the process by which they are obtained. For non-special- 
istSf a detailed knoi^/ledge of products will be an encumbrance; the process 
together vjith a general understanding of the nature of language is what V7ill 
be most useful (cf. Blacking's 1969 very illuminating "Process and product 
in human society*'). 

(4) Teachers vs^ students : 

The c^udy of language offers one of the best opportunities for beginning 
students to participate in the scientific process, and this because the prime 
data is so accessible. In an important respect, the students can have as 
much access to the truth as the teachers (cf. O^Neil's 19j5 excellent pre- 
sentation of this point). In knowledge about language^ teachers , and students 
are unequal, but an interesting observation from a student is worth Just 
as much as one from a teacher; a significant number of beginning students 
can be quite good at finding revealing examples including ones that test 
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h]ffi6jbh<i«iiV XHftVb'est ,MayUA vhicK atudentfi cdn gain a aens«io£it;h« ii)t0tpUy 
ba»y«V''data >ii<l thao7)l, is to hava aotte axpat lance at 'daln^tthair ocfit analytia 
6i aonia orUsitfil obsamtiona thajr hava baan'^abla to taaka about f tlMkiv lansqaga* 
thia 'jif ^j^iv as lBtt>d«tant fdir ^nott^majora, a fotimijoi^at iiXt glyoar>«n^lQ9^ht 
Ao't ditly itito 86iarttl£io i^voaaa^ ^a tA^Qlfested ^In Ungylatica* but oraatea 
tii 9[pfi^cikiioti\i>t tha task acco(Ai>Uahdd by avary child that laaatara the lao- 
gua^a'^of Ita ^oaialurtlty. ■ ' ' • ' *^ •! i ,iri. ■ 

A related matter lu the relatipnahlp batwaan teacher and atudant' la the 
viUingneati of teachers to discuaa queetione that they do not kno^7 the' answers 
to. -the^e is \duch a thi'tig as a'valuabla.observation that our present theory 
has foreAdli^lngiund questldna thAt. «re eictreaely. important from < 

a soclarand philosophical t>oint of viev that ue c^nnot-at thia point i^egin. 
to ensued*' Far fro<& liuppraising tHefl!e<:potntat teacher.^ should value them , < 
highly, partly because of a.ppaitlvlst .belief In theiObtoinability of 9pm- 
plete< tiiikU objedtive .truth abbut thb univeraei and partly: became, pf, 
ptofessidnll eUtiam, teachers sooNitiQes try to.oreate a situation vhere they 
appear to 'tcnovr all the anst7erB. This is dai^aging to educatlch always, ,andf - 
eape^ialty uith beginning atudents ifho think of themselves as outsiders to 
the fieldi In factv kn'owledge-is^alvays relativa»iw.e,vill never knot' j)ny ^ 
ultimate truth" about longucge or any 'other part -tof-. the univeri^ej. and . 
there in a'rell sdnse in.vhich atviddn^s and teacl^f^ve^^can ask <iuestip,ns to* 
gather about 'th%ir subject matter i^ "(c£.,Polanyi .19<^^" for an e>fcel)Lent, -i:. 
ctiii^ud 6f poaitiVis*', and'Freire 1938 fot what amounts to a auperbt pre- ^ 
aentaH^n kfi anti^poHtivlst poaition* «b t*ell a* a . number; of i related 
ppi'ftta abo'isit' t«(abherd> Hud«T|tlr atvl^ the^ process, p£ education.c 'Ft^ei^ejis. . - 
not talking. iibPut the'Witveifsi^y aituitlbnr but a nijmber of hia ideas ican.^ - 
easily be appWed in that ditectioni ' ' • • . s j . {.\ 

(5^ UtikUfA ve. iinauisblcs t I' . o/.,.:, , .* ) 

It i^.'^oijthy of not6 that' introductory courses conc^iv/id; of; aa p#r|b;oi 
general educatibh are ih aever^l ihbt4nc'ea>l know of being called I'lptror 
dUc;tlon to language'.' 6eJoppPli'ed>tfO'*i'l«trodu.ctlort tpu linguistteal'...^. ''Intrfin.i 
4uctiol\ tV'Latiguage" la the* titlef of- the exc.eU*ttt'J?tw^l*itt^^»hd Rpd«4«i..text». 
book (197^)4*- fh^C in ttWjijfsJcUtUre .4«?ifev#fcling«?-For' one thiifig it 

is Consonant t^ith thar- ettpha8ls'^<I 'K(fv#^i|(%ge9'tM^'i9 capprpptiatjs pn a^batani}ive 
a'tatement^*; about language 'laa^ oppbi'ifil 'fctf fche;vJ«s|||tPiatioti .pT- tl»i|^.|pr»aUe». 
bait(^ U^ed lb Make geheraliitatibtfi^.^ < 1< ^uripact this r|.# one' of the'xeaaona v t 
for' the' nata'e^ Hote ag^ain^ hwfevjiifi tha):' it'^c^n dnly be natters of pe^agogr 
ic)4l''«mphasl» hefei ' ther^e can be ti6rauch' tHi|»|f:ii^ *ii.;fdpi,cdui?fl4 po th^ n^ure 
of language without a lot of linguistics as well. Perhaps: anothftr rejaaono! 
for the title "introduction to Languag^'^ ia that formal theories of language 
^ to encompass pir the 4nUtea^ng :aii68t^^^4^^^^ 

g(|||ii iiiayman would ll,ke td aslw the coyrses' have fometil^a^eei^ cr^atflve 




biologlatdi ttandUtotSi people leetnlng fpreign langudge8> lenryetSi etcO* 
Introductory co^t8e8 are primary* but more than that la needed/ X vrouldn't 
want to think of auch a curriculum aa being altogether aeparate from the one 
jPor apeciallflts* Non-ma jore going beyond the introductory level can gain 
some benefit from couraee taken by majoraj on the other hand, llngulatlca 
majora need to t alee dome courses uhere the primary emphaa Is Id on the 
philosophical and social relevance of xrhat la being learned about language* 
For one thing, If they becocie linguists they ought to be ready to teach 
such courses themselves* 
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I have addressed myself hsre primarily to linguist^ uho teach In 
colleges 4hd universities and to students preparing to do tha saipe; h(?t;ever, 
I thlnU that the study of language la Important for primary and secondary 
school as veil. Thus, professional linguists are not the only teachers of 
linguistics and there are questions of pedagogy for teaching fit it uatloria out- 
side universities that I have not begun to touch. Primary and secondary 
school teachers are trained in universities, houever, and linguists have an 
opportunity and a responsibility to do soma teaching relevant to thelt needs 
and ppsalbllltles, 



ill 



A natural concern for self-preservation vill give Increasing Impetus 
in the profession to the idea of linguist lea for npfl*-major$» But there 
are more than economic reasons vhy titU be gdod for linguists to/giv^i 
some of their creative energies^ in that direction While there dtff *?aya 
In t^hlch broader pedagogical goals -^lU conflict ^;ith goftld of >i>ientifl<[ ^ /K^:,^^^^^^ 
excellence Just in terms of tte and energyi I m cohvinc|ld that gr^st^r 
concern for the :?ider social jinj>ort of llngutatic research uiU ^«id Jtq//\^: i 
:bet;(;ef:Un^ui8tic^;;^ 
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